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EDITORIALS 


PRICE SPREAD — Paul Willis and his GMA 

statisticians have gathered some 
figures and information concerning the ever present 
subject of “price spread’’, that well might receive the 
attention of every food processor. 

The attractive four-page folder graphically points 
out that spread equals research plus manufacturing, 
plus transportation, plus wholesaling, plus retailing. 
“Spread”, it says, “is a payment for a series of values 
added by processing, packaging, and distributing. 
Without spread our steak would be standing in an Iowa 
feed lot, our cranberry would be in a bog on Cap Cod, 
and our citrus juice would be on trees in Florida or 
California. Spread helps to build markets for farm pro- 
ducts, and provides valuable services to consumers. It 
is a positive value-adding, market-creating force from 
which all Americans benefit, and it helps make our 
country the best fed nation in the world.” 


Entitled “What Price Spread Means to You”, the 
folder points out that modern living would be impos- 
sible if every family had to grow and process its own 
food requirements, as in early America. It states that 
a few years ago it took five and a half hours a day to 
prepare meals for a family of four. Today, by using 
modern convenience foods, comparable menus can be 
prepared in only one and a half hours, a saving of four 
hours. Additionally, it points out the tremendous 
growth of the food industry through research in pro- 
viding more nutritious, more flavorful focds at less cost 
to the consumer. 


SPREAD INCREASE — The next part of the 
folder explains that the 


spread has increased and clearly points out how and 
why. It also provides serious food for thought concern- 
ing the plight of the canner and the farmer; and by the 
sume token, it provides ammunition for the farm belt 
politician. (Wanted :Canning belt politicans???) 


In tabular form, the GMA researchers show that 
t' : retail costs of a standard assortment of domestic 
ft m food products, which are bought by an average 
f;, nily of four people during the course oz a year, called 
th “Farm Food Market Basket” by USDA, increased 
*. 13, from $767 in 1946 to $1010 in 1957. Of this total, 
farmers received $397 for the raw farm products enter- 
in» the market basket in 1946. In 1957 they received 
$.00—an increase of $3. The price spread rose from 
S:.70 in 1946 to $610 in 1957, an increase of $240, 
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The table shows how the spread costs increased 
between 1946 and 1957: Higher labor costs—up $130; 
higher transportation costs—up $33; higher Federal 
taxes on food processors’ and distributors’ profits—up 
$4; other higher business expenses—up $69. That 
makes a total of $236. Net profits of food processors 
and distributors actually declined $9, leaving a com- 
bined net increase in actual spread of $227. On top of 
this the removal of war time food price control subsi- 
dies, necessitated an additional $13 widening in the 
spread to cover costs which in 1946 were subsidized by 
the government. This brought the total spread increase 
as shown in the government’s “Market Basket” report 
to $240. 


Summing up, the GMA release states that far from 
adding to the cost of the spread, the declining rate of 
food industry profit has partially cushioned the impact 
of higher costs. It points out that on a combined basis, 
average net profits of food manufacturers and distri- 
butors are now at a rate of about 3c of the consumer’s 
food dollar—half the pre-war 1939 rate of around 6c. 


—tThe figures, then, would seem to 
THE CANNER Prove that although someone 
COME IN along the line received at least 
part of the increased costs, inci- 
dent to doing business, the processor-distributor team 
has not received any extras for themselves. Its obvious 
that the farmer has not only not received any extras, but 
received only a mere pittance to cover increased costs— 
three quarter of 1 percent increase as compared to a 65 
percent increase for the processor-distributor team. 


WHERE DOES 


Like the farmer, the average canner reading these 
lines, is apt to ask “Where do I come in?”, for it is 
obvious that the canner part of that processor- 
distributor team, in some cases at least, actually re- 
ceived less dollars in 1957 for his products, despite the 
increased costs. His own records will prove that to him, ' 
and the Consumers Price Index reproduced on this page 
last week, provides further evidence, if needed. 


While the GMA figures, then, are hardly needed to 
pinpoint the canner problem, it is hoped that they will 
serve to remind him at this particular time, that the 
solution lies in better production control. 
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PRODUCTION 


Grading Raw Green Beans 
for Processing 


In this article the collaborators set up a means for determining the 
fibrous content of beans for processing, using the shear press 
method to indicate acceptable quality levels and those lots which 


should be rejected. 


To assure the packing of a high quality 
product and conformance to the stand- 
ards of quality promulgated by the Food 
and Drug Administration, it is necessary 
to determine and know the fiber and seed 
content of the raw green beans. This is 
a report summarizing the results of such 
analyses on 112 samples run during the 
1957 packing season at the plant of H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc. at Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware. These 112 samples consisted of 
both flat and round varieties, and in the 
round types were confined largely to a 
combination of the five sieve and larger 
sizes; in the case of flat beans all samples 
were on the field run basis. The samples 
included the regular supply of beans de- 
livered to the factory, as well as small 
lots from variety field trials and other 
special lots which were obtained in order 
to assure some overly mature samples. 
In addition to the usual determinations 
of size, trash, and defects, the fiber con- 
tent was evaluated by the use of the 
shear-press and the percent seed by 
weight. Canned samples of each lot were 
analyzed later for percent seed and fiber 
by the rapid-blender method in order to 
determine how accurately the tests on 
the raw products predicted the quality of 
the finished product. 


FIBER 


The correlation coefficient of .86 be- 
tween shear-press values and fiber con- 
tent indicated that the  shear-press 
method is a rapid, satisfactory method 
for determining fibrousness of green 
beans. The following table shows the 
actual relationship between shear-press 
values in terms of pounds of maximum 
force, and percent fieber, based largely 
on round varieties. 


Shear-press 
Ibs. force 
(raw beans) 


Fiber 
(blendor) 
(canned) 


1200 
1250 


by George Steinmetz, 
H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc. 
Bridgeville, Delaware 
and 
Amihud Kramer, Department of 
Horticulture 
University of Maryland 


Thus, shear-press values up to 1400 
pounds indicate acceptable quality levels 
of fibrousness, while values of 1400 to 
1550 pounds may be accepted under cer- 
tain circumstances, and values above 
1550 should be rejected. 

The following table was set up on the 
basis of these categories: 


Number of Samples 


could be saved by eliminating this deseed- 
ing procedure, 43 samples were tested 
both ways, in order to test the necessity 
for this deseeding operation. The cor- 
relation coefficient between shear-press 
values and fiber for the deseeded beans 
was .83, compared with .76 for the tests 
in which the’ seeds were not removed, 
thus indicating again that precision is 
improved if the seeds are removed. 

Furthermore, the seeds which are re- 
moved may be weighed, and the percent 
seed thus determined provides additional 
information on the quality of the beans. 


RECOMMENDED INSPECTION 
PROCEDURE 


A. For beans that are to be packed as 
field run: 


(1) Obtain a representative sample of 
10 to 50 pounds, depending on the 
load size. 


(2) Determine percent trash on entire 
sample. 


(3) Remove a 300 gram sub-sample 
taking care to see that it is repre- 
sentative of the large sample and 
examine for defects. 


Snip, deseed this small sample, 
and note percent by weight of seed. 
Cut the snipped and deseeded pods 
to 2.5 inch length, and place 100 
grams of these pods in the shear- 
press test cell perpendicular to the 
slits, and determine pounds force 
required to shear through the 
sample. Repeat on a duplicate 100 


Percent 


Within 
Shear-press, fiber Too 
Ibs. force Total tolerance fribrous 


Up to 1400 57 
1401 to 1550 29 
Over 1550 26 


Of the 57 samples which yielded values 
under 1400 pounds with the shear-press, 
54 or 95 percent were well within accep- 
table levels for fiber. Of the 29 samples 
which ranged from 1401 to 1550 pounds 
on the shear-press, 13 were within the 
fiber limit, while 16 or 55 percent were 
too fibrous if handled as distinct lots. 
However, if these lots were to be packed 
as mixed sizes with some less fibrous 
material, such mixed lots would probably 
average out at an acceptable level of 
fibrousness. Of the 26 samples that 
scored more than 1500 pounds on the 
shear-press, 22 or 85 percent contained 
excessive amounts of fiber, and should 
have been rejected. Certainly there 
would be no reason to accept lots scoring 
over 1600 pounds, since all 20 such lots 
contained fiber well above the acceptable 
limit. 


SEEDED VS. DESEEDED 


Previous work at the University of 
Maryland indicated that it is necessary 
to deseed the bean pods before placing in 
the shear-press for testing. Since time 


Total 


Within 
fiber Too 


__ tolerance fribrous Action 


5 Accept 


55 Question 
85 Reject 


gram sample, and_ the 


average. 


B. For round beans that are to be 
packed in individual sizes or combination 
of sizes: 


(1) Follow the same procedure as 
above except at step two put entire 
sample through a size grader, 
noting the percent of each size ob- 
tained; then run the rest of the 
tests only on the largest size or 
combination of sizes that will be 
packed together. 


RECOMMEND ACTION 
Accept if: percent trash, defective, and 
large sieve beans are not excessive, pe?- 
cent seed is not above 18, and shear-press 
pounds force not higher than 1400. 
Accept conditionally, or reject if: per- 
centage of large sieve beans is excessive, 
if percent seed is 18 to 25, or shear-press 
is 1400 to 1550. 

Reject if: percent seed is over 25, cr 
shear-press is over 1550. 
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H 
(4) 
(5) 
54 3 100 95 
29 100 15 
4 22 100 15 
1300 -05 
1350 07 
1400 .09 
1450 
1500 13 
1550 -15 
1600 118 
1650 22 
1700 27 
1750 
1800 .46 i 
1850 65 
1900 1.00 
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Using Salt Efficiently 


by INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Dispensing Sterling Purified Saltin 
Brine, Tablets, 


No matter how you add salt to your 
product ... International Salt Company 
has the dispensing equipment you need. 
For adding salt in brine form, Interna- 
tional has helped develop the Sterling 
“Electro-Portioner” Brine Dispenser. For 
depositing salt tablets, the Sterling Salto- 
mat is available. And for dispensing 
Sterling Puritied Salt in bulk, we supply 
the Sterling Bulk Salt Dispenser. 


All these dispensers are fully automatic, 
highly accurate, economical to use, and 
thoroughly dependable. Even more im- 
portant, they can operate on today’s 
faster-moving lines. For all these reasons, 
International Salt Company is now sup- 
plying salt dispensers to a growing num- 
ber of canning plants. 


Sterling “‘Electro-Portioner’’ Brine Dis- 
penser. Here’s a new brine dispenser 
that’s already in use in many canneries. A 
main reason is its versatility: it can dis- 
pense brine, sugar, MSG, or any com- 
bination of liquids into paper, glass, and 
metal containers. 


In addition, the Sterling ‘Electro-Por- 
tioner” can dispense liquids into as many 
as 300 cans per minute. It always dis- 
penses the right amount, has the “no can 

. no fill” feature that prevents brine 
waste. And it dispenses a preset amount 
of liquid whenever a container trips the 
sensitive microswitch. 


Here’s what Manager John A. Mayer, 
Durand Canning Co., Durand, Wis., says 
about the Sterling ‘‘Electro-Portioner”’ 
Brine Dispenser: “Two ‘Electro-Portion- 


IN ANY FORM... 


Sterling Purified Salt Always 
Protects Flavor, Color, Texture 


It’s guaranteed to contain more than 
99.95% sodium chloride! Whether you 
use Sterling Purified Salt in bulk, tablets, 
or brine—it never contains more than 40 
parts per million combined calcium and 

magnesium, never more than 5 parts per 
| million copper or iron. Downgrading of 

food, caused by excessive calcium or 
| Magnesium content in salt, is eliminated. 


Sterling Purified Salt meets the strict 
requirements for the entire canning and 
food-processing industry. 
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STERLING SALTOMAT (Left) 
AND BULK SALT DISPENSER 


STERLING 
“ELECTRO-PORTIONER” 
BRINE DISPENSER 


ers’ on our #303 pea-canning lines, 
running at about 200 cans per minute, 
produced a considerable saving on both 
salt and sugar!” 


Sterling Saltomat. . . for food packers who 
prefer to use Sterling Purified Salt in tablet 
form. The Saltomat is consistently accurate 


even when depositing tablets at the rate of 


275 cans per minute. It is equally efficient in 
handling tablets from 10- to 250-grain size. 


Sterling Bulk Salt Dispenser. This auto- 
matic unit has been developed especially to 
dispense bulk Sterling Purified Salt. Dis- 
pensing salt only when a container is in the 
correct position, the bulk dispenser wastes no 
salt... and gives positive accuracy. 


Sterling Salt Dissolvers. To 
make fully saturated brine 
automatically from Sterling 
Rock Salt, International Salt 
Company supplies the Sterling 
Lixator in many designs and 
sizes. Operating on the self- 


V7 


filtration principle, this unit produces crystal- 
clear, fully saturated brine that can be used 
for virtually every canning jod using bri..e. 


For canning processes that require brine 
made from Sterling Puritied Salt, Inter- 
national supplies the Sterling Evaporated 
Salt Dissolver. Both this dissolver and 
the Sterling Lixator are available in steel, 
Monel metal, and corrosion-proof plastic. 


If you'd like more information on‘any 
of this salt-dispensing and brine-making 
equipment, phone or write International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Pa.... 
or contact our nearest district office. 


Using salt efficiently in its many indus- 
trial applications calls for technical 
knowledge and experience. International 
Salt Company has both, plus a continuing 
program otf research and development in 
salt. These things can be put to work for 
you, in your plant, to help you get the 
most from the salt or brine you use. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., SCRANTON, PA. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, IIl.; New 
Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Richmond, Va. 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


An atomizer-spray unit which cools products in their con- 
tainers and also washes and dries the containers has been 
developed by a Chicago manufacturer of custom food processing 
and canning equipment. The containers are delivered by con- 
veyors into the cooler. They are then washed with a fine spray- 
mist of water which also cools the containers and their contents 
as it evaporates. After cooling, the containers are air-dried by 
blower units. With contents cooled, the containers are delivered 
ready for labeling. Add-on cooler sections are available to meet 
expanded production requirements, 


This new low temperature package 
passing door and tunnel has been de- 
veloped to minimize refrigeration loss 
when removing or adding packages from 
refrigerated rooms operating from +15°F 
to —30°F. 

The door and tunnel, introduced by 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., is designed to provide an air- 
lock for packages. They are known as 
Lo-Temp deep tunnel doors. 

Standard features with the tunnel are 
overlapped strip rubber curtains, vapor 
tight metal doors and a Frostop heating 
unit. The latter feature is an automatic 
thermostatically controlled heating cable 
to prevent the build-up of ice on gasket 
contact areas of refrigerated door frames 
and sills. 


FMC “POLY PAK’’ MAKES 
LOW-COST TUCK LID BOXES 
WITHOUT ADHESIVES TAPE 


Rigid set up boxes and trays can now 
be formed from _polyethylene-coated 
bleached sulfate board to provide a 
strong, attractive package at low cost 
for frozen foods. 


A development of the FMC Packaging 
Machinery Division of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., “Poly Pak” tuck lid 
boxes and trays are formed and heat 
sealed on a specially modified Kingsbury 
& Davis Thermoplastic Quad Stayer. 
This unit will make a wide variety of 
sizes and shapes of containers, which do 
not require either an adhesive or stay 


tape, at production rates of up to 3,000 
per hour. Size changeovers can be made 
quickly and easily, an important cost con- 
sideration particularly on short produc- 
ton runs. Only one form need be changed 
for each size change. 

The polyethylene laminate provides an 
odorless, tasteless, moisture-proof and 
chemically-resistant lining. The lamina- 
tion can be made to any conventional 
card. Box tabs are sealed on the inside 
to provide a clean, strong, rigid con- 
tainer. The smooth exterior presents a 
smart, modern, top-quality appearance 

. . at a low, competitive cost. 

For further information, write to FMC 
Packaging Machinery Division, 4992 
Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Fred M. Brainard, president of Stand- 
ard Metal Products Co. and Barney 
Lomax, Budlong Pickle Co. (pointing) 
trace operation of new electronic pickle 
perforating machine. Cucumbers are de- 
posited in hopper and lifted on ladder- 
type of conveyor to top of machine. Then 
they are gravity-tumbled through heavy 
plexiglas-covered raceway under elec- 
tronic perforators and into take-away 
or tank. 


ELECTRONICALLY PERFORATES 
PICKLES... CUTS CURING 
TIME FROM WEEKS TO DAYS 


An Electronic Pickle Perforator has 
been developed by Standard Metal Pro- 
ducts Co., Chicago manufacturer of cus- 
tom food processing equipment. 

Hundreds of microscopic piercings 
penetrate clear through cucumbers and 
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other food products as they are passed 
through the machine. These piercings 
let out damaging gases to reduce costly 
“bloaters” ... let in sweetening juices 
to cut curing time from weeks to days. 


Electronic perforations reduce shrivel- 
ing of products, whether they are cured 
in tank, barrel or bottle. The microscopic 
perforations also eliminate danger of 
foreign matter contaminating the cell 
structure during perforating, and pre- 
vent breaking down of cells during 
sweetening. 


The new Perforator is made of stain- 
less steel for easy cleaning and low 
maintenance. Completely portable, it is 
mounted on heavy duty casters. Handles 
up to 10 bushels per minute, depending 
on the size of the pickles or other food 
products. Electrodes can be adjusted to 
permit most-effective perforating of 
large or small products. Operates on 220 
volts. 


LOW COST LIFT TRUCK—At a spe- 
cial preview showing at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, March 26 and 27, the 
BIG JOE Manufacturing Company dis- 
played a new low cost 1,000 lb. batter) 
operated hydraulic fork and platform lif 
truck. This new line is known as “THE 
299.” For details contact The Canning 
Trade. 
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STATISTICS 


Canners and Distributors Stocks 
April 1 


by Bureau of the Census 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Estimates of distributors stocks of 23 
canned food items (8 vegetables, 9 fruits, 
5 juices, 1 fish) presented in this report— 
the third in a series of five measurements 
covering the 1957-58 marketing season— 
are based on data submitted to the 
Bureau of the Census by a sample of 
wholesalers and warehouses of retail 
multiunit organizations handling canned 
foods. Data on canners stocks and ship- 
ments, carryover and pack, supplied to 
the Bureau of the Census by canners 
associations, are also included. 


Distributors stocks of these canned 
foods reflected mixed trends when com- 
pared with April 1, 1957 levels. However, 
distributors stocks of most canned foods 
increased seasonally between January 1 
and April 1, 1958, with the heaviest in- 
creases noted by citrus juices and grape- 
fruit segments. In contrast, decreases 
from January’ 1 levels were noted by 
canners for all items except the citrus 
juices and grapefruit segments. 


Among the vegetables covered in this 
survey, only three—asparagus, corn and 
spinach—were below distributors stocks 
on hand last April 1. Distributors stocks 
of tomato catsup, chili sauce, at 2.6 mil- 
lion cases, reflected the largest increase, 
405,000 cases (18%). Smaller increases 
(6 to 9 percent) over year-ago stocks 
were reported for peas, tomatoes and 
green and wax beans. At the canners 
level, stocks of peas increased 5.3 million 
cases (66%) over last April, and green 
and wax beans were up 1.5 million cases 
(18%) in the same period. However, 
tomatoes were reduced 4.7 million cases 
(51%) and tomato catsup, chili sauce 2.7 
million cases (16%). 


Distributors stocks of most canned 
fruits were below their April 1, 1957 
levels. Percentagewise, apricots, down 11 
percent, indicated the sharpest drop from 
# year ago, however, in terms of volume, 
heavier reductions were reported for 
peaches, which declined 165,000 cases 
(.'7) and fruit cocktail, down 124,000 
cases (8%). The principal increase was 


reported for applesauce which rose 135, 


U0 cases (11%) since last April. This 
increase was more than offset, however, 
by a decline of 1.0 million cases (13%) 
i: canners stocks of applesauce. Only one 
.it—grapefruit segments—showed in- 
creased stocks at both distributors and 
cunners levels. 
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April 1, 1958 distributors stocks of the 
three citrus juices (citrus blend, grape- 
fruit and orange). were substantially 
heavier (19 to 39 percent) than stocks on 
hand last April. However, canners stocks 
of these items were only slightly changed. 
Tomato juice stocks increased 2 percent 
at the distributors level but declined 10 
percent at the canners level. Distributors 
stocks of pineapple juice were reduced 34 
percent below last April; canners stocks 
were down 3 percent in the same period. 


Stocks of Maine sardines in the hands 
of distributors amounted to 293,000 cases 
on April 1, 1958, only slightly changed 
from the 295,000 cases reported a year 
ago. Canners stocks, at 476,00 cases (of 
100 cans each) were 11,000 cases above 
last years stocks. 


CANNED FOOD STOCKS 
APRIL 1, 1958 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 
(Thousands of actual case) 


April 1, 1958 April 1, 1957 
Distrib- Distrib- 
utors Canners utors Canner. 


706 11,698 741 11,844 

« 2,993 9,985 2,822 8,464 

. 8,882 16,041 4,188 15,758 

3,914 13,327 3,596 8,051 

704 3,116 668 3,730 

593 11,758 620 11,603 

Tomatoes... 3,364 4,547 3,143 9,293 

Tomato catsup & 

chili sauce............00 2,642 13,726 2,237 16,421 
Fruits: 

435 32,525 450 2,448 

Applesauce........cccccccceee 1,354 6,829 1,219 7,856 

634 1,636 710 2,073 

Cherries, B.P....cc.c.sce 463 615 516 630 

Fruit cocktail®............. 1,391 6,907 1,515 6,928 

Grapefruit seg.. 483 3,052 482 2,719 

Peaches* 3,111 10,621 3,276 11,889 

PORTE 167 5,272 1,169 5,160 

Pineapple... 1,808 7,549 1,790 9,080 
Juices: 

Citrus blends............ 682. 1,867 490 11,823 

4,05 971 4,085 

7,6 1,270 7,589 

5, 1,557 6,028 


Maine sardines’.......... 293 476 295 465 


1As of March 1. 

2Canners stocks of sauerkraut converted to cases by 
using a factor of 10 cases 24/2-1/2’s per barrel (of 
45 gallons). 

8Standard cases, basis 6/10’s. 

4Standard cases, basis 24/2-1/2’s. 

‘Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (except 
citrus). 

*‘Includes vegetable juice combinations containing 
at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

7Canners stock in standard cases, basis 100/3-1/4 
ounce cans. 


FROZEN FOOD PACKS 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has issued pack statistic 
bulletins covering the packs of frozen 
fruits and vegetables for the year 1957, 
and earlier years. The statistics are 
issued in two parts, part one for fruits, 
and part two for vegetables. The pack of 
671.4 million pounds of frozen fruits was 
second only to the 1956 pack of 694.3 
million pounds. There were, however, 
sharp changes in some of the individual 
commodities as compared with 1956. The 
pack of strawberries was reduced from 
312.3 million pounds to 259.3 million 
pounds; boysenberries from 18.1 to 13.3 
million pounds; apples and applesauce 
from 87 to 69.2 million pounds. Fruits 
showing an increase in 1957 were: rsp 
cherries from 88.7 to 130.6 million 
pounds; apricots from 4.6 to 8.3 million 
pounds; blackberries from 12.8 to 19.2 
million pounds; blueberries from 19.6 to 
24.4 million pounds; black raspberries 
from 7.8 to 15.1 million pounds and red 
raspberries from 9.2 to 30.4 million 
pounds. 


The vegetable packs of 1,364.7 million 
pounds were also second only to the 1956 
packs of 1,533 million pounds. Only 
major vegetable commodity showing an 
increase as compared with last year was 
potato products from 189.7 to 219.9 
million pounds. There were slight in- 
creases in the okra, black eyed peas, 
turnip greens, and miscellaneous vege- 
tables. The pack of peas was reduced 
from 359.7 to 295.8 million pounds, the 
pack of Broccoli from 118.3 to 80.5 
million pounds, the pack of Brussels 
Sprouts from 44 to 33.4 million pounds 
and the pack of cauliflower from 47.2 to 
22.7 million pounds. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in March 1958 totaled 18, 
283,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weight, 
compared with 16,412,000 pounds in 
March 1957—an increase of 11 percent. 
The quanity used consisted of 14,559,000 
pounds of chickens and 3,724,000 pounds 
of turkeys. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED (Basis No. 2’s) 
4/27/57 4/26/58 
Grapefruit Juice ........... 4,037,504 
Orange Juice ............ 6,317,093 
Combination Juice .... 1,741,898 
13,790,850 12,096,495 
Grapefruit Sections ...... 2,218,247 2,437,576 
Tangerine Juice 408,905* 135,548* 
Citrus Salad .......... 529,370** 364,231** 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 

7.476 16,821 7,068 15,903 

..- 1,744 3,923 1,866 4,199 

968 2,903 405 1,215 

7,194 9,117 

Total Gals. .. 30,841 30,434 
9 
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Tri-State Packers Association will hold 
its Annual Summer Outing at the Miles 
River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Mary- 
land, July 10 and 11. 


Stokely-Van Camp — Ed Olesen has 
been made district manager; George C. 
Musser, district field manager; and 
Marlin Gratz, head fieldman, for the com- 
pany’s Fairmont, Minnesota operation. 


The California Food Conference, spon- 
sored by more than 30 State-wide organi-' 
zations, with the California Farm Bureau 
acting as the coordinating agency, was 
held at Sacramento, California, April 29. 
The Canners League of California was 
one of the sponsors and was well repre- 
sented at the meeting. The program 
followed the lines of the National Food 
Conference held in Washington, D.C. in 
February, pointing up the need of proper 
nutrition. 


Coastal Foods Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland—James A. Langley, Director 
of Marketing, has announced the follow- 
ing brokerage appointments, effective 
immediately, to handle the sale of Coastal 
Products: Gess Brokerage, Inc. for the 
Toledo, Ohio territory; M. J. Holland, Inc. 
for the Chicago, Illinois territory; Nat 
Greenspan & Company, Inc., for the 
Cleveland, Ohio territory, which embraces 
the Cleveland, Youngstown and Akron 
markets; and the Cliff Hayes Brokerage 
for the Knoxville, Tennessee territory. 
In a recent brokers’ contest conducted by 
the company, Meynard Reimann of the 
M. H. Reimann Company, Pittsburgh, 
won top honors, with Roberts & Morgan 
of Roanoke, Virginia, finishing second. 
Mr.Reimann was honored at a dinner 
given for him in Pittsburgh recently, and 
presented with the first prize award by 
Theodore Phillips, Coastal president. 


National Can Corporation—Edmund F. 
Woelper, district sales manager, has an- 
nounced that Edward T. Shockley left 
National Can on May 1 to associate him- 
self with R. A. Bramble & Son. Lawrence 
M. Jones, who has been with National 
Can for the past 17 years, will succeed 
Mr. Shockley on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, and 
will in the near future make his home in 
Salisbury, Maryland. Until such time he 
will work out of the Baltimore office at 
811 S. Wolfe Street. 
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Kuner-Empson Company, Brighton, 
Colorado—-M. K. Tescher, vice president 
and general manager of operations, has 
been elected president of the Kuner- 
Empson Company, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death in January of R. L. 
Smith. The company operates plants at 
Brighton, Greeley, Fort Collins, Loveland, 
Grand Junction, and Longmont. Richard 
F. Vogel, with the company since 1951 as 
manager of industrial relations, has been 
made production manager for all of the 
company’s plants. Eldon D. Timken, 
formerly in the food brokerage business 
in Oklahoma, has been appointed mana- 
ger of sales. 


Vita Food Products, Inc., New York 
packers of a line of seafood delicacies 
and pickle products, has appointed the L, 
H. Hartman Company of New York to 
handle all advertising, merchandising, 
and sales promotion. 


Harry W. Freedman & Company, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey food brokers, has 
announced that Edwin Saslow, who for- 
merl conducted his own brokerage busi- 
ness, has joined the Freedman organiza- 
tion, and will cover the New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania areas. The ac- 
counts previously handled by Mr. Saslow 
will be handled by the Freedman 
company, 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Company — 
Walter R. Flaherty, sales engineer for 
can sealing compounds, has transferred 
to the Chicago office and will work under 
the direction of Richard W. Haward, mid- 
western sales manager for can sealing, 
industrial and closure compounds, 


Minute Maid Corporation, Orlando, 
Florida, has obtained an option to pur- 
chase for $5,642,500 the $11,285,000 prin- 
cipal amount of Minute Maid debendures 
held by Standard Brands. It is expected 
the option will be exercised before the 
end of this year. The company plans to 
retire the debentures. Minute Maid ac- 
quired the Snow Crop line from Clinton 
Foods in December 1954 at a cost of about 
$22 million in cash and $17 million in 
Minute Maid debentures. Clinton Foods 
later sold $5.7 million of the debentures 
to the general public and subsequently 
sold all of its assets including the remain- 
ing debentures to Standard Brands in 
1956. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Wholesale Distributors Elect — The 
Associated Wholesale Food Distributors 
of Ohio elected the following officers at 
the 52nd Annual Convention held recently 
in Columbus: Harry R. Morse, Defiance 
Grocery Company, Defiance, President; 
R. B. Sturges, Central Fruit & Grocery 
Company, Mansfield, Vice President. J. 
H. Riggs, The Riggs Company, East 
Liverpool, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. John D. DuRoss, John D. 
DuRoss & Company, Cleveland, was 
elected for a three-year term, and R. H. 
Jentes, McLain Grocery Company, Mas- 
sillon, for a two-year term. Helen H. 
Powers was reappointed secretary-trea- 
surer with offices at 79 E. State Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


American Can Company’s Canco Divi- 
sion will have two exhibits at the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s National 
Packaging Exposition at the New York 
Coliseum, May 26 to 30. The company’s 
full line of metal containers, with em- 
phasis on pressure cans, non-drip cans, 
and MiraCans for soft drinks, will be 
shown in Booth 1513. The company’s 
paper products, including flat top milk 
cartons, composite cans, and frozen food 
containers, will be shown in Booth 1308. 
In attendance will be vice-presidents 
Robert C. Stolk and F. B. Newcomb, who 
will be attended by a large delegation of 
sales officials. 


R. W. Jones Canning Company, Arling- 
ton, Indiana, which for some years has 
packed corn, and in 1957 tomatoes, is 
discontinuing canning operations. The 
plant is being converted for a bulk ferti- 
lizer operations. 


Continental Can Company — Raymond 
G. Fisher has been appointed to the new 
post of vice president in charge of mar- 
keting, with headquarters in New York 
City, General Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of the Board, has announced. Mr. Fisher 
joined Continental in 1952 as director of 
economic research and has served sinc« 
1956 as director of the company’s sales 
research and promotion. Prior to joining 
Continental Can, he was economic adviso1 
to the Rockefeller family for six years. 


Continental Can Company — F. W. 
Locke has been appointed plant mana- 
ger of the company’s corrugated box 
plant in Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding J. B. 
Simpson, who has resigned, 
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GROUP MARKETING PROGRESS 


As we go to press on Friday morning, 
the following progress report is received 
on the Tri-States area group marketing 
activity: 


“In a meeting, May 7, of the Committee 
appointed by interested canners to study 
a plan for a cooperative type sales effort, 
the almost 100 percent of members in 
attendance were most impressed by the 
amount of interest and help found to be 
available to them. It was reported that 
a large bank is much interested in work- 
ing with such a group although their 
representative could not be present due 
to a previous commitment. A representa- 
tive of the Small Business Administra- 
tion gave the Committee great hope when 
he explained a group loan policy which 
SBA has and which is felt to be avaliable 
to such a group. The present head of the 
USDA’s Cooperative Marketing Program 
was present and explained their work and 
research in such ventures and offered 
help in several constructive ways. The 
former head of that Department and 
now a consultant on cooperative market- 
ing, was also present, and gave freely of 
his more than 40 years experience. Re- 
presentatives of the four can companies 
all signified interest and _ support, 
wished the group every success, felt, with 
the others, that this is a needed step for- 
ward in the marketing of canned foods, 
and offered any help that might be re- 
quired, 


Armed with this added stimulating as- 
surance of help and support, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to complete the 
incorporation proceedings, make several 
minor changes in the United Foods, Inc. 
plan, and to acquire complete knowledge 
of the financing available from the banks 
and SBA. This information will be re- 
ported back as soon as possible to the full 
Committee in a morning meeting, after 
which an open meeting of all interested 
packers will be held in the afternoon. All 
members of a firm’s management team, 
who would be necessary to make the de- 
cision to go ahead with such an effort, 
will be invited to attend this meeting to 
get all the facts first hand.” 


CANCO OPENS NEW 
SALES AREA 


American Can Company, in a move to 
further expand its services to the south’s 
rapidly growing food and non-food can- 
ning industries, has established a south- 
ern sales area with headquarters at New 
Orleans. The area includes South 
Carolina, George, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and parts of Illinois and North 
Carolina. William V. Lyons, formerly a 
Canco district sales manager at New 
Orleans, will be manager of the new 
southern sales area. R. C. Coleman, a 

former district sales manager at New 


Orleans, will be assistant manager of the 
area. 


The new area will include district sales 
offices at Houston and Arlington, Texas, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Tampa, and Atlanta. These districts had 
formerly been included in the company’s 
eastern and central sales areas adminis- 
tered from New York and Chicago re- 
spectively. 


WEED CONTROL HERBICIDE 


More effective and lower-cost weed 
control in strawberries ard vegetables, 
without injury to these crops, may result 
from appraisal of new herbicide EPTC 
by weed-control specialists of USDA and 
cooperating State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. Preliminary experiments 
conducted at USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md., with 
EPTC (ethyl N, N-di-n-propylthio- 
carbamate) demonstrated its effective- 
ness in controlling weeds in several dif- 
ferent crops. Also indicated was pros- 
pect of reducing weed-control costs in 
these crops. In experiments on weeds in 
strawberries, researchers found overall 
sprays of EPTC at rate of 5 to 10 lbs. 
per acre effectively controlled annual 
grasses and broadleaved weeds. In New 
Jersey, Maryland and Texas experiments, 
EPTC was applied as overall spray on 
tomatoes following last cultivation. 
Chemical gave good control of annual 
grasses and certain broadleaved weeds 
until harvest was completed. 
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" ROBINS EQUIPMENT WILL 
GET THAT TOMATO LINE MOVING! 
GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Helping to produce quality processed foods—on 
schedule—is one of the outstanding features of 
Robins equipment and service. 
equipment is internationally famous for processing 
everything from tomatoes to sea food. Robins 
engineers are famous for solving problems with 
standard machines . . . specially designed equip- 
ment... or complete plant layout. 


Robins-designed 


See your Robins representative or write— 


A Robins Don 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending May 5 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 


Cool temperatures throughout the in- 
terior with freezing temperatures in the 
northern half generally retarded plant 
growth, but caused only limited damage. 
With light precipitation in the western 
third of the country and in the northern 
Great Plains, field work was active. 
Sorghum planting was started in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and a few soybeans 
were planted as far north as Missouri 
and Illinois. Peach prospects continue 
very promising in the southeast, although 
rains interfered with spraying in many 
localities. Frost damage to fruits is be- 
lieved to be light in the Ohio River Valley, 
but freezing temperatures have caused 
extensive damage to sour cherries in the 
west-central and northwestern area of 
Michigan with scattered damage to other 
fruits. Damage is also reported to apples 
and to sweet and sour cherries in the 
Lake Ontario region of New York. In 
California peach leaf curl damage ex- 
ceeds earlier estimates. Pears have a 
light set in the Sacramento River district 
and an uneven set in other areas. Frost 
damage last week was light to all fruits, 
except grapes on the east side of the 
Fresno-Tulare area. In Washington, 
cherry, apricot, peach, and pear trees 
appear to have a good set, and apples are 
in full bloom with excellent pollination 
conditions. Harvest of oranges is still 
fairly active in Florida and California, 
but nearly finished in Arizona. Grape- 
fruit harvest continues in California with 
increasing cullage from sunburn and 
other defects, and is nearing completion 
in the Yuma, Arizona area, and in 
Florida. In the main producing areas of 
California, direct seeding and transplant- 
ing of tomatoes were active. Tomato 
planting was underway in eastern Vir- 
ginia, but wet fields hampered trans- 
planting in New Jersey. 

J.R.K. 


OTHER CROP REPORTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND — May 5—Plow- 
ing for corn is running two to three 
weeks behind schedule with about 50 per- 
cent being plowed to date. A little corn 
has ben planted on the lower half of the 
Peninsula and in scattered localities else- 
where, whereas for the same period last 
year about a fifth of the crop was in the 
ground. Soils for the most part were re- 
ported as wet but Southern Maryland 
and Delaware reported soils as very wet. 
Green pea planting in North Central 
Maryland was expected to continue until 
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about May 7, weather permitting. Early 
planted peas are up to good stands on 
both sides of the Bay. Harvesting of 
asparagus was well under way last week. 
In the Wicomico County areas, despite 
the unfavorable weather, about a third 
of the lima beans and two thirds of the 
snap beans were in the ground. Tomato 
plant setting is underway on the lower 
Shore with about 20 percent of acreage 
planted as week ended. Scattered rain 
showers occurred on May 3 and 4 with 
some extremely locally heavy amounts in 
Southern Maryland and parts of the 
lower Delmar Peninsula. Torrential 
rains, hail and strongwinds in the Salis- 
bury area caused some damage. 


EASTON, MD. May 2—Pea prospects fair 
on a reduced acreage. Early plantings 
had too much cold and wet weather. Some 
of later plantings were planted later 
than normal and the crop now depends 
on the kind of season we have until har- 
vest. Have not started planting sugar 
corn due to excessive rains. Usually start 
planting last week in April. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD. May 3 — Late in 
final planting of peas due to wet weather. 
Good germination; growth good. Tomato 
plants being set with a good supply of 
good plants to take care of normal 
acreage. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., April 28 — Sweet 
corn planting has not begun. Plans are 
for about 15 percent reduction from 1957 
levels. Pea acreage reduced 20 percent 
from 1957. Conditions are very good. 
Have about half of crop planted. Snap 
bean acreage reduced about 40 percent. 
Same acreage in carrots as 1957. Lima 
beans reduced 25 percent. 


RED LODGE, MONT., April 29—Peas are 
about 50 percent seeded; one week late 
due to wet weather. Acreage cut 15 per- 
cent. Prospects normal. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., May 5 — Pea 
acreage is 30 percent greater than in 
1957. Contracting is all done and peas 
are 80 percent planted. All seed should 
be sown by May 15. Peas that are up 
have a good stand and look very good. 
Weather permitting, our acreage should 
all be sown two weeks earlier than nor- 
mal. Bean acreage is about the same as 
1957. We are using more white seeded 
varieties than before. Wax bean acreage 
is less than previously. Very few, if any, 
have been planted to date. Tomato con- 
tracting will continue for a while. We 
hope to increase our pack of juice this 
year and continue about the same in 
catsup. No tomatoes set as yet. 


WESTERNVILLE, N. Y., May 5—Discon- 
tinuing peas for 1958. Bean acreage up 
10 percent. Weather indicates normal to 
better yield. Early harvest. Corn acre- 
age up 25 percent. No planting till May 
20, right on schedule. 


HANOVER, PA., May 6—Pea planting 
period April 14 to 26. Continuous wet 
weather prior to and after above dates 
permitted only 70 percent of planned 
acreage to be planted. Discontinued due 
to lateness. Stand of early April 14 to 21 
peas very good. Plantings of sweet corn 
to have begun the week of May 5 rained 
out. Period will extend to June 7. 


OAK HALL STATION, PA., May 1 — Peu 
acreage same as 1957. Plantings about 
completed. Made during wet weather but 
ideal growing conditions have existed 
since. About same acreage for corn as 
1957. 


TEXAS, May 1 — Had almost perfect 
growing weather until 10 days ago. Ex- 
tremely high winds occurred on April 22 
and 23, destroying blooms and _ small 
beans and damaging vines seriously. This 
was followed by two days of 105 to 108 
degree temperatures. Up until that time 
we were expecting at least a two ton per 
acre yield, now it looks like we will do 
well to realize % ton per acre. High 
winds and high temperatures had about 
the same effect on tomato fields. Many 
blooms were destroyed. We estimate this 
damage to a 5,000 acreage reduction. Still 
have a substantial tomato acreage in this 
area but a large amount is so late it will 
take a mircle to produce any tonnage for 
canning. 


WISCONSIN, May 3—During the first 20 
days of April temperatures averaged 3 
degrees above normal with the 8 days 
ending April 20 averaging 9 degrees 
above normal. During this time peas 
developed rapidly. Since April 20 we had 
a period of sub-normal temperatures, in- 
cluding 5 consecutive nights of below 
freezing temperatures, the coldest being 
20 degrees on the morning of April 29. 
Plantings slowed down because of lack of 
heat unit accumulations. In the Southern 
territory normally Alaska plantings 
would have been completed May 3. It 
now appears we will not finishing sowing 
Early June peas until May 10 to 12. 69 
percent of the Alaskas are planted as 
against 82 percent last year this time. 


Growth development satisfactory, 


stands are good, and seed beds are ideal. 
Anticipate some frost damage to early 
plantings. 9 percent of Alaskas are 
planted in the Northern territory «as 
against 47 percent last year. No frost 
damage is expected as the peas were not 
above ground at the time the cold weather 
came. 


WISCONSIN, May 2—Very severe dan:- 
age to the fruit buds in many cherry 
producing sections has resulted due to 
heavy freezes with temperatures as low 
as 18 degrees. 
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Care and Maintenance of Wooden 
Pallets 


The National Wooden Pallet Manufac- 
turers Association has prepared a tech- 
nical pamphlet titled “Care for Wooden 
Pallets Can Control Maintenance Cost To 
You.” This publication has been prepared 
for the vast segment of American indus- 
try which today utilizes modern methods 
of materials handling in their manufac- 
turing, warehousing and transportation 
operations. It is intended as a guide to 
pallet users in preventing damage to 
wooden pallets during use and in assist- 
ing in the proper methods of mainten- 
ance once damage has occurred. 


Since pallets are an integral part of 
the modern sciences of automatiori and 
materials handling, almost all lines of 
industries are employing them. The com- 
bination of the wooden pallet and the 
fork-lift truck have changed the concept 
of warehousing and storage from square 
feet to cube feet and have speeded up the 
flow of goods through factories, and have 
facilitated the loading and unloading of 
transportation vehicles. 


More than $100,000,000 was spent for 
wooden pallets by American industry 


during each of the last two (2) years, 
which indicates the widespread accep- 
tance given this product. The use-life of 
permanent type wooden pallets ranges 
from one year in those industries where 
pallets are used many times each day, to 
more than ten years in those industries 
where handling conditions are ideal and 
use is less frequent. The national average 
life for a soundly constructed wooden 
pallet is about five to seven years. Proper 
care and maintenance can materially en- 
hance the use-life of good wooden pallets. 


The pamphlet starts with an explan- 
ation as to how to get the most out of 
wooden pallets in industrial operations. 
This is followed by a set of nine (9) 
rules for proper pallet care. It continues 
with a section on pallet maintenance, 
which provides criteria on how and when 
to repair pallets. The pamphlet concludes 
with a_ section devoted to preventive 
measures designed to keep wooden 
pallet damage at a minimum. 


The pamphlet is printed in color and 
contains twenty-one (21) illustrations. It 
is available without charge upon request 
from most reputable pallet suppliers, or 


through the National Wooden Pallet 
Manufacturers Association, 609 Barr 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. Other re- 
cent publications of NWPMA includes its 
Technical Handbook on Pallets and 
Palletization, its Minimum Standard 
Specifications for warehouse pallets, and 
its technical pamphlet on expendable 
pallets. 


In a major address before the Annual 
Meeting of the Folding Paper Box As- 
sociation last month, Raymond G: Fisher, 
sales, research and promotion director of 
the Continental Can Company, analyzed 
the growth factors in the packaging 
industry during the past 10 years. Not- 
ing that 1957 sales were almost double 
the figure for 1947, Mr. Fisher showed 
that metal packages led all other major 
categories in rate of growth, except the 
infant plastic packaging industry. Profit 
percentages during this period, however, 
he said, were generally down, with glass 
alone showing an increase in this cate- 
gory. Touching on the present business 
recession, Mr. Fisher predicted a low 
year in 1958, significant improvement in 
1959, and an economy back on a long 
term trend by 1960. He also predicted 
that the packaging industry will continue 
its growth and ship between $13% and 
$14% billion worth of packaging a year 
by 1965 compared with just over $10 
billion worth shipped last year. 
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EQUIPMENT 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus On The Rise —— Tomato Situation 

Without Change, Offerings Light, Prices 

High — Corn Slows — Peas Unchanged — 

California Fruits Steady To Strong — Fish 
Generally Routine. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., May 9, 1958 


THE SITUATION Another upturn 
in Florida citrus juice prices and a con- 
tinuing scarcity of canned tomatoes, with 
ensuing market firmness, furnished the 
week’s highlights in canned _ foods. 
Another development was the receipt of 
private advices in some quarters from 
California indicating that the potential 
losses to 1958 canning fruit crops as a 
result of recent unfavorable weather may 
not be as extensive as earlier reports had 
indicated. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
intrigued with the position in which 
canned citrus finds itself this season, with 
a sharply increased demand in the face 
of over-all lighter packs because of freeze 
damage in Florida. There are reports in 
circulation that some canners may deli- 
berately risk “pricing themselves out of 
the market”, with a twofold purpose in 
mind. First, canners with accepted 
brands want to insure a continuity of 
their brand on the shelves of the nation’s 
food stores until next season’s pack 
arrives. Secondly, many canners appar- 
ently feel that canned citrus juice prices 
will advance further and, more impor- 
tantly, that consumers will continue to 
buy at advanced levels. Otherwise, near- 
term trends in the market favor a con- 
tinuing hand-to-mouth replacement buy- 
ing program by most marketers, except 
in the case of lines where an acute 
shortage is in the making. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
tri-states was without change, with a 
growing paucity of offerings and a firm 
price basis prevailing. In California, 
canners are showing strong price views 
with no offerings of standard 303s. On 
standard 2%s, bottcm is $2.10, with 10s 
at $7.50, while for choice solid pack the 
market is strong at $2.15 for 2%s and 
$8.00 for 10s. On puree, 1.045 gravity, 
303s are listed at $1.8712, with 2\%s at 
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$1.95 and 10s at $5.50. Of interest in the 
general market situation, more Italian 
tomatoes are being brought in, current 
offerings finding 14-ounce solid pack 
peeled plum tomatoes at $1.60 per dozen, 
ex dock New York. 


CORN—New business in canned corn 
has slowed somewhat, and buyers in most 
instances are operating only for prompt 
and nearby needs. Fresh corn is appear- 
ing in the chain stores at relatively low 
prices, and the frozen product is also pre- 
senting rather stiff competition for can- 
ned at the retail level. 


PEAS—Distributors in most instances 
are working on current inventories and 
making frequent small-lot replacements. 
There were no price changes reported 
during the week. 


ASPARAGUS—Advances in Califor- 
nia canned asparagus prices are in the 
cards as a result of further losses to the 
crop because of unfavorable weather. 
Current estimates are that the pack will 
run some 500,000 to 750,000 cases below 
last season’s total of 3% million cases, 
with much of the loss in all-green. 


CITRUS — Another canner advance 
this week has brought f.o.b. Florida quo- 
tations generally up to $1.37% _ for 
natural orange juice 2s, with sweetened 
at $1.35. On blended the market is now 
held at $1.321%, with grapefruit juice at 
$1.30 or better. These prices are about 
30 to 35¢ per dozen over quotations pre- 
vailing at this time last year and reflect 
both the heavy movement into consuming 
channels this year and shorter production 
of blended and grapefruit juice this sea- 
son. With the competing frozen concen- 
trate high and indications of a growing 
shortage during the latter months of the 
current marketing season, canners feel 
that they will be able to move all of their 
unsold stocks before next season’s pack 
at current levels or better. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — An accele- 
rated movement into marketing channels 
as a result of the unfavorable weather 
developments in California has speeded 
up canner fruit shipments and cleared 
out holdings of some packers. In fact, 
there are reports that some canners, who 
are oversold, are still trying to up goods 
from competitors to help make good on 
their sales committments. Current ad- 
vices from California are that while apri- 


cots and cherries have been hard hit by 
the weather, the prospects for other im- 
portant canning crops are not as_ un- 
favorable as had been indicated earlier. 
The price situation in California con- 
tinues steady to strong. Current offer- 
ings find cling peaches at $1.75 for stand- 
ard 303s and $1.80 for choice, with 2%s 
held at $2.50 on standards and $2.60- 
$2.65 on choice. Cocktail reportedly can 
he bought at $2.15 for fancy 3083s and 
$3.40 for 2%s, with choice at $2.05 and 
$3.25 respectively. California canners 
are offering Bartlett pears at $1.90 for 
standard 303s, with 2\%s at $2.75 and 10s 
at $10.75, while choice hold at $2.05 on 
303s, $3.10 on 2%s and $11.50 for 10s. 
Fancy pears hold at $2.25 on 303s, $3.70 
on 2%s, and $12.50 on 10s, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CANNED FISH—Cool, rainy weather 
during the past few weeks has tended to 
slow down movement of canned fish at 
retail and distributor interest in replace- 
ment buying is reflecting this condition, 
notwithstanding the approach of the hot 
weather months. Distributors have ap- 
parently given up hope of significant 
replacements on top grades of salmon, 
but there is a little interest developing in 
tuna for nearby shipment, with the mar- 
ket steady both in California and the 
Northwest. Sardine movement is routine, 
and trading in shrimp and oysters is 
being held down by the generally light 
holdings in canner hands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Zip Lacking, Recession Scare—Green Beans 

Wanted—Corn Looking Up—Kraut Strong 

—Beets On Higher Ground, Carrots Follow 

Suit—Tomato Trading Tapers Off—Products 

Firm —— Citrus Tends Higher — Fruit Stocks 
Tighten. 


‘By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1958 


THE SITUATION—There was a de- 
cided lack of zip to the trading market 
this week in Chicago despite continued 
strength in canned food prices generally. 
Buyers here have covered about as far 
ahead as they can or want to on those 
items that have advanced in price re- 
cently or are expected to do so shortly. 
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MARKET NEWS 


he current business recession has distri- 
jutors concerned even though the move- 
ment of canned foods at the retail level is 
vood. In a market of this size some areas 
have been harder hit by unemployment 
than others and where the latter is true 
it makes a difference in a buyer’s think- 
ing. Even in the hard hit areas movement 
is still good but lower priced foods sel- 
ling at bargain prices are the factors 
that have held the current volume. A 
distributor, faced with this kind of mer- 
chandising, becomes a lot more selective 
in his buying methods and that is why 
such items as corn, beets, peas and others 
selling below cost have had so much at- 
tention lately. This situation also puts a 
squeeze on the same distributor in his 
efforts to continue featuring bargain 
prices and the obvious fact that canned 
foods are going to cost more money and 
rightly so. It is also one of the primary 
reasons for the volume of forward buying 
that has existed here for as long as it 
has. All of this is not true in the case 
of every distributor but it is a factor in 
current activity here. 


BEANS—Standard cut green beans in 
303 tins are very much in demand these 
days but at lower prices than are gener- 
ally quoted. This has been a favorite ten 
cent item recently but such cannot be 


done when canners are holding at no less 
than $1.15. Furthermore, Wisconsin can- 
ners are completely sold up and the trade 
must look to sources where freight rates 
are much higher to this market. Fancy 
cut beans are also showing continued 
strength and have been selling readily at 
$1.55 for three sieve cuts in 303 tins and 
$8.75 to $9.00 for tens. However, there 
are rumors of higher. prices to come and 
they probably wouldn’t surprise anyone. 


CORN—It takes a $1.10 to buy a dozen 
cans of the lowest priced corn available 
in these parts and those canners with 
corn of this kind to sell insist this price 
is going up very shortly. Sales have been 
heavy recently for that very reason 
bringing unsold stocks down to a mini- 
mum. Fancy grade is firmly held now at 
no less than $1.25 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens and there appears to be little doubt 
of these prices also moving higher in the 
very near future. 


KRAUT — Although warmer weather 
and slower sales are fast approaching, 
prices are strong and are expected to con- 
tinue that way until the new pack gets 
under way in the fall. Canner’s stocks 
are anything but burdensome and some 
of the better ones feel they may not have 
enough to last until new pack. Current 


quotations are on the basis of $1.15 for 
fancy 303s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.40 for 
tens. 


BEETS — Wisconsin canners report 
heavy shipments of all kinds of beets dur- 
ing April as the trade took advantage of 
bargain prices available at that time. 
Prices have since moved to higher ground 
as canner’s stocks are in much better 
shape. Fancy sliced are now at $1.00 for 
303s and $5.00 for tens. Salad sliced are 
generally heid at $.95 and $4.00. All these 
quotations are up from previous lows and 
the overall situation looks much im- 
proved. 


CARROTS—A situation very similar 
to that which exists in the case of beets. 
The low point has been reached and 
passed with prices now higher and ex- 
pected to move even higher. Fancy diced 
carrots are now bringing $1.05 for 303s 
and $5.25 for tens while sliced are at 
$1.25 and $7.00. 


TOMATOES—As far as the spot mar- 
ket is concerned, trading has tapered off 
to a bare minimum as canners only have 
a few 2%s and 10s to sell. Just about 
every distributor here could use addi- 
tional ones and 303s, particularly the 
latter item, but they won’t be available 
until another pack rolls around. Under 
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MARKET NEWS 


such circumstances, buyers have been 
reddy and willing to talk about the com- 
ing pack which won’t be ready here for 
another four months. Sales for immedi- 
ate and deferred shipment out of the new 
pack have been heavy and canners will 
be under pressure for early shipments. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The catsup 
market continues firm and all indications 
point to a continuation of firm to higher 
prices. Fancy 14 oz. is steady at no less 
than $1.62% while tens are usually listed 
at $9.50 to $10.50 although there has been 
some price shading recently on the latter 
size. However, this situation is expected 
to correct itself shortly with a firm mar- 
ket in the offering. Tomato juice is hold- 
ing at $2.70 to $2.75 for 46 oz. with 2s 
at $1.35 but it hasn’t sold as well this 
year as last, at least from local sources, 
and current unsold stocks are heavier 
than last year at this time. 


CITRUS—A market that remains very 
strong with nothing to indicate anything 
but firm to higher prices between now, 
and another pack in the fall. Florida 
canners not only report smaller stocks 
on hand at present as compared to last 
year at this time but they expect to pack 
nothing more from the current crop as 
compared to considerable last season. 
Prices are unchanged this week but sales 
continue on a restricted basis in most 
cases with many canners holding the sale 
of grapefruit juice to 10 to 25 per cent 
of the total order. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Unsold 
stocks of all major canned fruits continue 
to tighten and the trade are finding it 
difficult to buy the kind and quantities of 
fruit they need. Complete assortments 
from any one source are almost impos- 
sible with many canners sold up com- 
pletely. What few supplies are left ap- 
pear to be confined to a few major pro- 
cessors which means prices are going to 
be firm at least until another pack is 
ready. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Favorable To Crops—Heavy Move- 

ment Cuts Inventories—Dry Beans Slow— 

Asparagus Lists Reflect Higher Grower Prices 

—Spinach Pack Ends With Output Down— 

Still Planting Tomatoes—Heavy Fruit Move- 
ment—Fish Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 8, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions during the past four weeks have 
been highly favorable for fruit and vege- 
table crops in which canners are directly 
interested and with the danger period 
for damage by frost largely at an end, 
the probable size of crops and packs can 
now commence to be estimated with some 


degree of certainty. Some early vege- 
tabls, such as spinach and asparagus, 
were damaged to a limited extent and in 
fruits there is a definite loss in apricots, 
and cherries, the earliest crops to be 
harvested. Tomato acreage has been held 
down somewhat by the heavy rains but 
with a favorable fall season another 
heavy pack can be made. The movemert 
of stocks in recent weeks has been heavy 
in almost all lines, with emphasis on 
fruits and tomatoes, and carryovers will 
be much smaller than expected early in 
the year. Many new price lists have been 
brought out during the past few days and 
advances are much more numerous than 
markdowns. 


DRY BEANS — California dry bean 
markets were not especially active during 
the past week, with dealers making small 
purchases and with prices largely un- 
changed. Small Whites were firm in price 
with canners paying from $10.60 to 
$10.75 per 100 pounds for top quality. 
Large Limas sold as high as $11.85, or 
about the highest price registered this 
season. The index number of California 
dry bean prices advanced 0.2 points to 
221.8 and compared with 182.9 a year 
ago. Land preparation for the new crop 
is making good progress, favored by dry, 
sunny weather, with the outlook for a 
large acreage. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is just getting into full swing, the season 
having opened rather later than usual 
because of the heavy rains in February, 
March and April. Canners are paying a 
higher price for grass than last year and 
this is being reflected in the price lists 
that are now being brought out. In 
general, growers are receiving 10 cents a 
pound for all-green and 9% cents for 
green-tipped and white, and opening price 
lists reflect the higher costs. In the picnic 
size, all-green Colossal is priced at $2.95, 
Mammoth at $2.90, Large-Medium at 
$2.85 and Medium-Small at $2.80. In 303 
all-green prices of some canners are: 
Colossal, $3.45; Medium-Large, $3.40, 
and Medium-Small, $3.25. Some sales of 
picnic green tipped and white are re- 
ported at $2.55 for both Colossal and 
Large. 


SPINACH — Canning of spinach is 
largely at an end for the season, with the 
output rather below expectations because 
of the heavy rains that hindered harvest- 
ing. Prices on the canned item run a 
rather wide range, with strictly fancy 
commanding more than the usual pre- 
mium. Sales of No. 2%s are being quite 
freely made at $1.82% a dozen, but other 
lots offered as fancy move at 15 cents 
a dozen less. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are still being 
planted in a few districts and the acreage 
may be somewhat larger than was ex- 
pected earlier when canners were offering 
but $20.00 a ton. Estimates place the 
final figure at close to 120,000 acres. A 


rather heavy volume of business has 
been booked on spot canned tomatoes in 
recent weeks and stocks of some opera- 
tors are quite badly broken. New price 
lists are making an appearance, with the 
trend upward. A San Jose firm is offer- 
ing its own brands at $2.30-$2.35 for No. 
2%s and $7.90-$8.00 for No. 10s. Its 
tomato puree is now priced at $1.50-$1.55 
for No. 303 and $2.40-$2.45 for No. 2%s, 
with No. 10 priced at $7.00-$7.10 for 
1.06 sg. 


FRUITS — Canners are well pleased 
with the manner in which canned fruits 
have been moving to the markets and 
holdings of stock when the new season 
gets under way promise to be consider- 
ably smaller than a year ago. Items on 
which movement for the 10 month period 
ended March 31 were ahead of those for 
the corresponding period a year earlier 
include apricots, pears, cling peaches, 
free peaches, fruit cocktail, mixed fruits 
and fruits-for-salad. Only sweet cherries 
and figs failed to come up to the showing 
of the corresponding period a _ year 
earlier. Stocks generally are smaller than 
a year ago on the same time basis, with 
the only items in heavier supply being 
pears and fruits-for-salad. 


FISH—The canned fish market has 
been a very quiet one in recent weeks but 
holders of salmon seem confident that 
stocks will be moved before the new sea- 
son gets under way. Holdings of salmon, 
as far as quantities are concerned, seem 
to be headed by chum talls, red talls and 
Japanese pink talls, about in this order. 
Chum salmon is priced at $18.00 a case 
for summer pack and $17.00 for fall pack 
in talls, with summer pack halves quoted 
at $11.00 and fall pack at $10.50. This 
fish is also available in the 4-lb container, 
twelve cans to the case and priced at 
$20.00. Alaska red talls are priced quite 
generally at $33.00 a case, pinks at $23.00 
and medium red at $26.00-$27.00. 


TUNA—Califronia canners are hand- 
ling about the same tonnage of tuna as a 
year ago. The tonnage from January 1st 
to April 30th amounted to 56,784 tons, 
against 57,422 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1957. In 1956 landings for this 
period were 65,253 tons. Landings of 
anchovies, Jack mackerel and Pacific so 
far this year have been quite disappoint- 
ing, amounting to but 5,441 tons, against 
33,347 tons for the corresponding period 
last year. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Clyie 
F. Aleck of San Mateo, California, aud 
associated with the firm since 1944, has 
been named northern district sales mana- 
ger and will be responsible for sales of 
Crown’s cans, closures and machinery in 
the area of northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. He will make his 
headquarters in San Francisco. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
« D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED ASPARAGUS—Grade A, Fancy, 
All Green, Cut Spears, in accordance with 
Federal Specification JJJ-A-71ld, from 
1958 crop only, commercial labels. 500 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, 
Va. Opening date May 15, 1958. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 

CANNED MINCEMEAT—In_ accordance 
with Federal Specification PP-M-351la, 
only white, refined, granulated cane or 
beet sugar or combination of cane and 
beet sugar shall be used; beef shall be 
tender and finely chopped; from 1958 
pack; labeling required. 800 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Somerville N. J.; 250 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington Calif.; 
1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Small business only. Opening date 
Barbara, Calif. 


TURNIP GRADES PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on April 18 announced proposed U. S. 
Standards for Grades for Frozen Turnip 
Greens with Turnips which will provide 
three styles of turnip greens: whole leaf, 
sliced, and chopped, combined with either 
whole, sliced, diced, or cut white or yellow 
turnips. The product would contain at 
least 50 percent turnip greens and not 
less than 20 percent nor more than 50 
percent turnips. 


The grade of the product is determined 
by scoring the factors of color, absence 
of defects, and character, and by evalu- 
ating flavor and uniformity of size of the 
turnip ingredient. 

The proposed standards provide two 
grades above the Substandard classifica- 
tion, U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy, and 
U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard. 

Interested persons have until June 23, 
1958, to submit comments and views on 
the proposed standards to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


IFT NAMES 
ANNUAL AWARD WINNERS 


The Institute of Food Technologists 
has announced the names of four dis- 
tinguished scientists who will be hon- 
ored at the 18th Annual Meeting of the 
organization in Chicago on May 27. For 
“distinguished contributions to the pro- 
fession of food technology”, Dr. William 
F. Geddes, chief of the Department of 
Agricultural Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will receive the 1958 
Nicolas Appert Award, 18th in a series. 
Specifically Dr. Geddes will be honored 
for research in cereal chemistry. He has 
contributed significantly to the produc- 
tion and improvement of cereal products 
in the United States and Canada. Espe- 
cially outstanding has been his work in 
the role of proteins, enzymes, and carbo- 
hydrates, in the milling and baking prop- 
erties of wheat, and methods for evalua- 
tion of flours. 


Dr. Bernard L. Oser, vice president and 
director of the Food and Drug Research 
Laboratories, Inc., of Maspeth, New 
York, will receive the 1958 Babcock- 
Heart Award for “technological serv- 
ices through nutrition and public health.” 
Through his work as a research admin- 
istrator and consultant, he has been 
active in the field of nutrition, vitamin 
methodology, and physiological chemis- 
try. His special interests are in the 
fortification and stabilization of foods 
with vitamins and in the acceptability of 
food additives. The award has_ been 
granted each year since 1948 by the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Ine. in cooperation 
with IFT. ‘ 


The International Award, also to be 
presented at the convention, goes to a 
French scientist, Henri Cheftel, manager 
of the Research Laboratory of Ets. JJ 
Carnaud et Forges de Basse-Indre, the 
principal container manufacturing firm 
in France. This award is bestowed an- 
nually by the Austrialian sections of IFT 
for “outstanding efforts to promote the 
international exchange of ideas in the 
field of food technology, thus contribut- 
ing to international understanding.” 


Dr. Richard H. Forsythe of Spring- 
field, Missouri, has been cited by the In- 


stitute of American Poultry Industries 
for his contribution to poultry products 
technology. This award will also be pre- 
sented at the IFT meeting. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—S. V. 
Tuttas, vice president in charge of sales, 
has announced that Jack George, Phila- 
delphia basketball player, has joined the 
Crown sales staff in Philadelphia. Mr. 
George who will continue playing basket- 
ball for the Warriors, has been affiliated 
in a sales capacity with Connelly Con- 
tainers, Inc. of Pencoyd, Pennsylvania, 
since May 1956 to the present. A former 
LaSalle College star, he was the Warrior’s 
draft choice in 1952 in the annual selec- 
tion of collegiate basketball players, con- 
ducted by the National Basketball 
League. After completion of the com- 
pany’s sales training course at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, he will be assigned to 
the company’s Mid-Atlantic Sales Dis- 
trict and will headquarter at Philadelphia. 


DEATHS 


Jesse L. Robertson, who served with 
the H. J. Heinz Company for 27 years 
before his retirement, and who had been 
a resident of Berkeley, California for 25 
years, died at his home in that city late 
in April, after a long illness. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Louise D. Robertson. 
Death came just as they were preparing 
to celebrate their forty-first wedding 
anniversary. 


Harold W. Dawdy, 70, who retired five 
years ago as manager of the Onalaska 
Pickle & Canning Company, Onalaska, 
Wisconsin, died on April 25 following a 
month’s illness. Mr. Dawdy had been 
hospitalized with pneumonia, but a heart 
attack was the immediate cause of death. 
He is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
and a son. He had been connected with 
the Onalaska Pickle & Canning Company 
from 1916 to 1953, serving as president 
and general manager since 1935. For a 
time he was also a director of the Gales- 
ville Canning Company, Galesville, Wis- 
consin, when it was organized in 1919. 
He was admired and respected by his 
many friends and acquaintances for the 
manner with which he carried on his 
duties under the handicap of being blind. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise sjecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
3. 35- 3. 40 
Large 
Med.-Small 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........-.... 2.80 
Large ... 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth 
Medium 

Mid-W., Key., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. Pie. 
No. 300 

BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 

EAST 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. +00 05 
9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... re 40- 1.5 
No. 10 8.75-9. 50 


Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz 97% 
No. 308 001.40 

Std., Cut, No. 1.17 %-1.20 
No. 10 6. 25-6.75 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 

o. 10 

Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303 
No 

Ex. eg Cut, No. 308... 

No. 10 

Mip-WEst 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 ice 11.50 

-75-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 5-1.30 
No. 10 50-7.75 

Std., Cut, No. 30: mt 


Ne. 303 


No. 10 ..... 9.00-9.50 
1 sv., No. 1.30-1.40 
| 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., No. -20-1.30 
NorTH WEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.40- “Lt 50 


SoutTH 
Pey., Gat, Gr, No. SOB. 
No. 10 — 
6.75-7.00 


Std., No. 308 1.15-1.20 
Key., Wh. G 1.60 
8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2. 60 
No. 10 -75 
.-12.00-12.25 
0.25-10.75 
Vip-Wes' 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 ... — 
10 
Med. - 
No. 10 — 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Midwest, Fcy., Sl., 8 oz... .82%4- .85 
1.00-1.10 
Diced, No. 303 -90 
1.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 10 5.25 


CANNED 


7.00 
CORN 

W.K. & C.S. Goldin 

No. 10 8.50-9.50 

oO. 10 8.25-8.50 

1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308.......... 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 

Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 

MIDWEs' 

W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Std., No. 


No. lu 
W.K, & Co. Gent. 


8.7 

10 8.25 

"No. 303 1.20 

No. 7.40 

PEAS 

ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 


No. 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. 303.. 


303. "1,201.25 
20 


75-8.00 
EAst SWEETS 

No. 8 
Std., No 303 15 

No. 10 36-7. 50 


ALASKAS 


4 sv., No. 308 ........ 1.221%4-1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 «.7.25-7.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.15 
7.50 
4 sv., 8 oz. .80 
4 sv., No. 10.. 
Miv-West Sw EETS | 
Fey., 3 sv., 5 
o. 10 5 
Fey., 4 sv., No 5 
o. 10 5 
Ungraded, No 5 
No. 10 5 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. ¢ 
Ungraded, No. 303 


oe 


4 sv., No. 
Std., Ung., No. by 
No. 10 — 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 


SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303......1.12 
No. 21% 


5. 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2 a 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No, 303.. 1.45-1.50 
No. 2! 2.05-2.10 
7.00 
Ozark, Fey., No 1.15-1.20 
1.50 
No. 
No. 10 4,85-5.00 


FOOD PRICES 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tut-STATES 

2.00 
No. 21% 2.65 
8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.25 
1.90-2. 
No. 2% 2.40-2., 

Fla., Std., 

No. 21), 
No. 10 .... 

Mid-West, 
No. 303 
No. 2% .. 
No. 10 

No. 303 2.00 
2.60-2.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 

o. 303 1.80 
No. 10 8.75 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308..........0210 

3.00 
No. 10 10.25 

Std., No. -1.45-1.50 

No. 16 

Ozarks, Std., No. 303 


N 
Texas, Std., No. 
No. 10 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 


14 oz. ......1.621%4 


No. 
East, Fe ..1,80-1.821%4 
11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. .......... 6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 269%... 11.25 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303............ 1.50 
7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 803................1.35-1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —— 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
10 8.50 


APPLES (East) 


10.75-11,25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.00-4.10 
_ 


13.50-13.75 
3 


S.P. Pie, No. 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 4 
No. 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 .. 


No. 
2.10 
No. 2% ...... 3. 


No. 10 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308.......... 
No. 2% 3.00 
No, 10 10.50 


oe, No. 303 


No. 2% 2.8.5 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 303 - 
No. 2.621 
No. 9.25 
Elber Fcy., No. 2%, 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
2% »-8.70-8.75 


No 

Std., Ne 2.00 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, I'cy., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
Wo. 16... 10.10 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 21% 2.95 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.80 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 


-16- .18 
Midwest pues 
10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
A 1,.95-2.00 
B 1.65-1.75 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.30 
46 oz, 2.85 
ORANGE 
1.35-1.3871, 
2.95-3.00 
Frozen, 6 0z. 2.00 
12 oz. 3.85 
san 12.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07%, 
46 oz. 2.20 
TOMATO 
East, Fcy., No. B0-1.45 
46 oz. 2.702. 
No. 10 
"70-2.7 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.20 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 CANS 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T...........33.00-34.00 
Y's 21.00-22.00 
Moed., Red., 26.00-27.00 
15.00-16.00 


2S 
P.S. Sockeye, 4's 23.01) 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 23.0 
13.00-13.50 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—PeEr 
No, 1 F, 


Maine, 4 oll 
% Oil Key Carton... 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 1% 


oz. per doz. 


Jum 

Large .... 

—_ 
Small — 
Broken — 


TUNA—PER CASE 


Fey., White Meat, s......11.25-11.7! 
Fey., Light Meat, \%s......11.00-11.5( 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 


NO. 10. 8.25218.50 | 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 03........1.80-1.90 | 
3 NO. 5021.60 10.50 
pm W , Cut, 3 sv., 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.35-1.40 Ex. Std, 8 wv., % 07% 
Choice, No. 
3.50-13.75 
COCKTA 
1.60 


